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THE WORLD'S FAIK CONORESS OF ANTHROPOIiOOT. 

BY W. H, HOLMES. 

The scheme of calling together a comprehensive series of con- 
gresses as an auxiliary feature of the Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago was worthy of the great occasion, and on the whole, so far as 
realized up to date, the undertaking has proved a decided success. 
In some cases, notably the Congress of Anthropology, the task 
of unfolding and carrying put the scheme fell to the lot of very busy 
men already overburdened with executive duties pertaining to the 
exposition. There was consequently in this particular case a lack 
of pre-arrangement and preparation, and the program was made up 
from such papers and materials as could be prepared or assembled 
on very brief notice. It could not be expected that a congress 
called together under such circumstances would be signalized by 
the presentation of a large number of papers of the highest order. 
Many prominent American students of anthropology were unable 
to be present, and foreign countries were necessarily in large part 
unrepresented. The meeting did not, therefore, rise fully to the 
dignity expected of an international congress, but there were 
enough earnest workers oh hand to fill out the week's program and 
bring out of the heterogeneous elements results of very considera- 
ble importance. 

The opening ceremonies, on Monday, August 28th, were con- 
ducted in the Assembly Hall of the Art Palace, where an address of 
welcome was delivered by Mr. C. C. Bonny, President of the Con- 
gress Auxiliary, and responses were made by Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Director of the Department of Anthropology, and Dr. D. G. Brin- 
ton. President of the Congress of Anthropology. 

The Congress then assembled in the hall assigned to it in the Art 
Palace, and was opened by Dr. Brinton, who, in an address on 
"The Nation as an Element in Anthropology," presented a 
thoughtful and able exposition of the methods and purposes of 
modern anthropology. In illustration of his theme, the author 
traced the development of mankind and social institutions from the 
primitive state through successive stages to the present condition, 
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in which development proceeds rather through institutions inspired 
by the mind of man than along the lines of organic evolution. It was 
shown that sociology, one of the most intricate branches of modern 
anthropology, is destined to greatly modify, if not to replace, the 
more primitive statecraft based on superficial studies of individuals ; 
for sociology is the real science of human institutions which them- 
selves express the emotions, convictions, and experiences of the 
human species. The especial aim of the address was to exhibit the 
profound changes bought about by the transition of the social con- 
dition from the totemic, gentile, or tribal stage to that of national 
existence. This was shown to be necessarily associated with far- 
reaching modifications of the physical man, through the destruction 
of clan marriages and of matriarchal and patriarchal systems, as 
well as through other causes ; and to lay the foundation for a true 
ethnic (in place of a tribal) psychology, based on new and often 
contrasting conceptions of religion, ethics, and jurisprudence. 
The speaker closed with an expression of belief that the national is 
not the ultimate stage in sociological evolution, but that it will be 
followed by an international regime, when neither races nor States 
will be in antagonism, and that like aims, directed to the benefit of 
the whole species, will be recognized and pursued by leading minds 
everywhere. 

Beginning with Tuesday, the sessions were held in Recital Hall 
and Agricultural Assembly Hall, in the exposition grounds. The 
forenoons were devoted to papers classified under the heads of 
physical anthropology, ethnology, archeology, folk-lore, religions, 
and linguistics. The afternoons were taken up mainly with discus- 
sions relating to the rich anthropologic materials brought together 
by the exposition and in the examination and study, under personal 
direction of the exhibitors, of the more important collections. 

Physical Anthropology. — Physical anthropology received a fair 
share of attention during the meeting. Papers were read by Dr. 
Franz Boas, secretary of the Department of Anthropology ; Dr. 
Gerald M. West, of the same department; and Dr. Manuel A. 
Mufiiz, chief medical officer of the Peruvian army ; and the discus- 
sion of the physical laboratories of the Department of Anthropology 
brought out much that was new and instructive. 

Dr. Boas gave an exhaustive summary of the known physical 
characteristics of the American Indians, in which anthropometric 
determinations were grouped by natural geographic divisions and 
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in other ways. The relations between individuals and groups were 
considered, and the influences of environment, both individual and 
tribal, were judiciously discussed. In its wealth of details, as well 
as in its wide-reaching discussion of internal and external influences 
that affect the primitive human organism, the paper was a note- 
worthy contribution to American anthropology. 

Dr. West, in a paper on "Anthropometry of North American 
School Children," presented statistical data of much value gathered 
from a series of exhaustive observations and measurements. 

Dr. Muniz exhibited a remarkable collection of crania illustrat- 
ing prehistoric trephining, an abstract of his memoir on that subject 
being presented in English by Mr. G. A. Dorsey. The collection, 
embracing nineteen crania, was made in Peru, and the specimens 
show that the operation was performed in the most primitive way, 
commonly, if not invariably, with rude stone implements, and was 
frequently successful, one individual having survived three operations. 
The indications are that the operation was commonly performed to 
relieve depressed fractures of the skull (probably produced by sling- 
stones) or paralysis resulting therefrom. Dr. Mufliz's collection is 
by far the richest ever made. 

Ethnology. — One morning session was devoted to the reading of 
papers on ethnologic subjects, the opening paper, by Dr. Brinton, 
treating of the "Alleged evidences of ancient contact between 
America and other continents." It was confidently affirmed that 
tangible evidences of such contact do not exist in any department 
of American physical or cultural phenomena, and that the analogies 
on which the theory of contact is based are purely adventitious, 
arising from correspondences in man and his environment. In the 
discussion that followed, this view was combatted by Professor Put- 
nam, who presented cases in which the resemblances of phenomena 
were so marked and the conditions of occurrence so peculiar as 
to warrant serious challenging of the conclusions reached by the 
author. Prof. O. T. Mason, Mr. F. H. Gushing, and others took 
part in the discussion. Professor Mason opposed the views of Dr. 
Brinton, maintaining that contact was a constant condition to-day 
in the Behring Sea region, and that interchange has probably not 
been entirely interrupted for any considerable period of time since the 
occupation of the American continent began. Mr. Gushing sup- 
ported Dr. Brinton, taking the position that foreign influences have 
certainly not been sufficiently strong to seriously affect the trend of 
55 
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purely American cultural development, and pointing out the fact 
that as a rule the striking features of native art and institutions can 
be traced back to their ultimate sources in America. 

The arguments, on the whole, may be regarded as inconclusive 
with respect to the particular analogies to which attention is most 
frequently called, but there is little doubt that American arts and 
institutions are flavored with elements, recognizable or not, of the 
culture of Asia and the Pacific islands, infused from time to time 
during the occupation of the western continent. 

Mr. Walter Hough followed with a paper on " Bark cloth, the 
primitive textile; " Mr. George A. Dorsey described " A peculiar 
observance of the Guichua Indians of Peru," and Mrs. M. French- 
Sheldon made some remarks on " Customs of the natives of East 
Africa." 

Mr. Hough described the art of preparing bark fabrics in com- 
mon use in tropical and subtropical countries, including Central 
and South America, the West Indies, Africa, southern Asia, and the 
Pacific islands. The use of the grooved wooden club or beater was 
described and its probable relationship to the ribbed stone imple- 
ments of Mexico pointed out. It was shown that the method is 
operative only when the filaments of the bast are properly inter- 
laced, the industry being necessarily limited to regions yielding the 
proper varieties of bark. The art in many cases preceded the use 
of the loom, and the cloths produced, which were much varied in 
weight and texture, served numerous and important purposes. 

The art of music among our American aborigines received atten- 
tion in two interesting papers, the first by Miss Alice Fletcher on 
"Love songs among the Omahas," with vocal illustrations most 
pleasingly rendered ; the second by Mr. J. C. Fillmore on " Primi- 
tive scales and rhythms," with demonstrations at the piano-forte. 
These papers seem to go far toward establishing the theory that the 
indefiniteness of primitive scales, even the variations of notation 
noticeable in the same song sung by different individuals or by the 
same singer at different times among Indians, is due to a distinct, 
although probably unconscious, feeling for harmony — a seeking after 
those harmonic chords natural to the scales in which these songs are 
thus approximately sung. This was illustrated by the fact that the 
mere melody of an Indian's song, if recorded, then played to him on 
the piano, was rarely recognized by him ; but if played with the har- 
monic chords proper to it, was almost invariably recognized and 
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approved. If this claim be true, then primitive songs are simply 
the undeveloped state of the music of civilization. The fruition of 
these studies will be looked forward to with exceptional interest. 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz spoke of the "Cave Dwellers of the Sierra 
Madre," the address being much abbreviated owing to lack of time 
for its presentation. Two tribes, the Tarahumar and Tepehuan, 
semi-sedentary in their habits, build and periodically occupy scat- 
tered dwellings in the caves and rock shelters of the mountains of 
Chihuahua. They cultivate the soil to a considerable extent, and 
their arts of pottery, weaving and basketry are decidedly primitive. 
Their habits and customs as described are of great interest to the 
student of the tribes of the southwest. Dr. Lumholtz' archeologic 
collections obtained from the ancient ruins of the same region are 
of great importance, filling, as they do, a gap in the chain of art 
groups connecting the Pueblo region of New Mexico and Arizona 
with the valley of Mexico. A paper dealing with South African 
ethnography and containing much matter of value was presented 
by Mr. Richardson, of Cape Town, and Mr. Wildman treated of the 
culture of the Malay peninsula. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, curator of anthropology in the National Mu- 
seum, read a paper on "Aboriginal American Mechanics," in which 
he set forth the culture status of the American aborigines with re- 
spect to their industries and practical arts. The subject was dis- 
cussed under the headings of tools, metric apparatus, the application 
of mechanical principles, engineering and machinery. It was shown 
that the Americans displayed great ingenuity, patience and coop- 
eration in an area which furnished no other domestic animals save 
the dog and the llama. The continents were divided into culture 
or technographic areas, each of which developed its own character- 
istic activities and in each the native mind had reached to as high 
a degree of perfection as could be expected of men under their 
peculiar limitations of environment. 

Archeology. — The leading contributions to the archeologic section 
of the program were papers by Prof G. H. Perkins, on archeologic 
investigations in the Champlain valley; Mr. H. C. Mercer, on a 
flaked stone from the gravels near Madrid, Spain ; Mr. Harlan I. 
Smith, on the anthropologic work of the University of Michigan ; 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, on "The Mexican Calendar System," and the 
various discussions relating to the collections brought together by 
the exposition. 
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Mrs. Nuttall's investigations of the Mexican calendar appear to 
furnish for the first time a satisfactory key to this most highly 
developed and hitherto most mysterious of all aboriginal American 
cultural achievements. Without the admirable and ingenious tables 
and diagrams presented by Mrs. Nuttall, the explanation given by 
her of so highly complicated a system cannot, howsoever simple, be 
made plain. The paper was commented on by the president as 
epoch-making in the progress of such studies in the field of Ameri- 
can anthropology, and its great importance as a general contribu- 
tion was further evidenced in the discussion. It was shown by 
Mr. F. H. Gushing that a system like the one described by Mrs. 
Nuttall would almost inevitably result from the naming, symboliz- 
ing, and recording of the times and days of such ceremonials as, 
in an orderly succession corresponding to that of the seasons and 
phases of the sun and moon throughout the year, are still performed 
by the priests of Zufii according to their membership in one or 
another of the thirteen successively graded cult societies of their 
tribe. In this way, too, Mr. Gushing thought, the origin of the 
remarkable permutations of thirteen and twenty, which Mrs. Nut- 
tall has discovered to be so characteristic of the Mexican calendar, 
may be explained as in all probability developed out of purely 
mythical and ceremonial requirements into mathematical combi- 
nations astronomically correct. 

Folk-lore and Religion. — The list of papers presented in these 
divisions of the program are as follows : " Ritual regarded as a 
Dramatization of Myth," by Mr. W. W. Newell; "Ritual of the 
Kwakiutl Indians," by Dr. Franz Boas and Mr. George Hunt; 
"Walpi Flute Observance," by Dr. J. Walter Fewkes; "Folk- 
lore of Precious Stones," by Mr. G. F. Kunz; "The Historical 
Study of Religions," by Mr. M. Jastrow, Jr.; "An Ancient 
Egyptian Rite," by Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson, and "A Ghapter in 
Zufii Mythology," by Mrs. Matilda C. Stevenson. 

In his paper on " Ritual regarded as a Dramatization of Myth " 
Mr. Newell argued that there are good reasons for considering 
myth and ritual as two correlated and equally important elements 
of worship. The ceremonial part cannot be separated from the 
mythic, for the myth enters into the ritual either by recitation or 
allusion. Beside, it appears that all religious ceremonies of a 
gentile or social character contain an element of dramatization. 
Such is, at any rate, the case with existing faiths, and there is no 
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reason to deny the principle of historic continuity. In American 
Indian dances part, at least, of the observance consists in the acting 
out of myths.. The same thing appears to be true of the ancient 
mysteries, as, for example, those of Osiris. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the action should be regarded as in itself more essential 
than the idea which it represents. It is in modern survivals that 
we must seek the true character of ancient worship, of which lit- 
erary reports are so defective. A religion can be understood only 
when both the myth and the rites are comprehended. 

Dr. Fewkes, speaking of " The Walpi Flute Observance," said 
that abbreviated dramatizations of mythological events, migration 
legends or historic events, or all three combined, occur in all the 
nine days' ceremonials of the Hopi Indians. The Walpi flute ob- 
servance illustrates by dramatization better than any other a histor- 
ical episode and adds new facts supporting the belief in the com- 
posite nature of the Hopi stock. The Hopi legend of the settlement 
of their country is that the first people to settle on the East Mesa 
were the Snake and Bear peoples. The next arrival was the Flute 
people, A realistic dramatization of their reception is biennially 
performed at Walpi as an episode in the Le-ten-tu or flute observ- 
ance. 

The paper of Mrs. Sarah Y. Stevenson related to a recently dis- 
covered and very ancient papyrus, which contained an account of 
ceremonials pertaining to the ritual of the dead. Of special signifi- 
cance is the manner in which the statutes used in the rites were 
made alive by elaborate dramaturgic performances and the opening 
of their eyes and mouths by means of pigments significant of life. 
The paper of Mrs. M. C. Stevenson described the clan system of 
the Zunis and the nature and significance of their worship of water 
in its various forms. 

Languages. — Two papers — the first by Doctor Brinton, on " The 
present Status of our Knowledge of American Languages," and 
the second by Doctor Boas, on " Classification of Languages of the 
North Pacific Coast " — were the only contributions to this division 
of the program. Doctor Brinton said that the Eskimo and Atha- 
pascan and other languages of the extreme north have been care- 
fully studied and much material is accessible regarding them. 
Those of the northwest coast have received fruitful attention from 
Doctor Boas. In the United States the Bureau of Ethnology has 
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prepared an excellent linguistic map of the whole country, which 
leaves few points of relationship uncertain. A similar plan of 
investigation has been inaugurated by the Mexican government, 
but its results have not been published. There is much to be done 
in that republic, and there is little doubt that wholly unknown stocks 
will be found there. This is not the case in Central America. We 
may be reasonably sure we have specimens of every language there 
spoken. The opinion has always prevailed that there are more lin- 
guistic stocks in South than in North America. This is probably an 
error. Recent studies tend very notably to reduce the many dialects 
of that continent to a comparatively few stocks — fewer than in North 
America. The regions which offer the richest fields for the linguist 
are central and southern Brazil ; the highlands of Bolivia and the 
country to the east of them ; the Gran Chaco, and southern Pata- 
gonia. In all these districts there are few workers, and much entirely 
new matter to be collected. Much also remains to be done in pub- 
lishing manuscript material on American languages. 

Doctor Boas said that the languages of the North Pacific coast 
may be arranged according to their morphology into a number of 
groups ; that, morphologically, languages that show no lexicographi- 
cal connection show decided relationships; thus Tlingit, Haida, 
and Athapascan show decided points of resemblance. In the same 
way Salishan, Kwakiutl, and Chimakuan represent a type by them- 
selves ; a third type is the Tsimshian, a fourth one the Chinook. 
He stated that this method of grouping would probably give fruitful 
results when applied to other American languages. 

The writer of this review was unfortunately absent from the 
sessions, during the reading of a number of important papers and 
reports upon such are necessarily omitted. It happened also that a 
few papers were read by title only. Among these are " The fall of 
Hochelaga : a study in Folk-lore," by Horatio Hale ; " A Central 
grou]) of mounds in Great Britain," by John S. Phene ; "Affini- 
ties of Egyptian and Indo-European languages," by Carl Abel, 
and others. It is also probable that by oversight a number of papers 
deserving mention have been omitted from this review. 

An evening lecture on " The Transvaal Country " was delivered 
by Dr. Mathews, of England. A large number of views were thrown 
upon the screen and described. In addition, some valuable statisti- 
cal and historical data were presented. 
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Consideration of Collections. — The Congress devoted its afternoon 
sessions to the discussion and study of the extensive collections of 
anthropologic materials brought together by the exposition. Dis- 
cussions relating to collections of the Department of Anthropology 
included papers and addresses by a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the exhibits and others especially qualified to discuss 
them. Professor Putnam reviewed the history of the department 
and the progress of the great series of explorations and investiga- 
tions conducted under his direction. He passed hurriedly over the 
more important features of the multitude of exhibits brought to- 
gether by agents of the department and by individuals, states, 
societies, educational institutions, and foreign governments, and 
concluded by explaining to the congress his plans and hopes with 
respect to the prospective outcome of his prolonged and arduous 
labors — a great anthropologic museum to be established in Chicago. 

Papers were read by Dr. Boas and Prof. Joseph Jastrow on the 
work of the department laboratories, the former treating of pliysical 
researches and the latter of psychical phenomena and the methods 
and appliances of their study. The fine equipment of these labora- 
tories is one of the notable features of the department, and the 
collaborators have initiated their respective studies in a way that 
promises results of the very highest importance. It is to be hoped 
that the favorable conditions under which tlie work is begun may 
continue a series of years. 

The subject of games was introduced by Mr. Stewart Culin, and 
remarks were made by Mr. F. H. Cushing, Capt. J. G. Bourke, and 
others. The collections relating to the evolution of games and the 
history of gaming brought together by Mr. Culin are of the greatest 
interest and importance, his exhibit taking a foremost rank among 
the great group of collections in the Anthropological Department. 
In completeness of arrangement and exhaustive ness of presentation 
it surpasses anything of the kind yet seen in any part of the world. 
This was emphasized by the discussion of the subject before the 
congress. Mr. Culin, in his rather brief remarks, brought forward 
surprising examples of analogies between the games of unrelated and 
even antipodean peoples. These analogies Mr. Cushing explained 
(as probably indicating independent development along identical 
lines) in his address on the derivation of gaming from divination 
with arrows, and on the development and marvelous number and 
diversity of these arrow-games in America, as so well shown in Mr. 
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Culin's collections and examples. Captain Bourke, in closing the 
discussion, affirmed also the more or less sacred and divinistic char- 
acter of all true'primitive American games. 

Other papers relating to the department collections were as fol- 
lows : By Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, on exhibits of Mexican archeology ; 
by Mr. G. A. Dorsey, on bis rich and varied collections from South 
America ; by Dr. Emil Hassler, on the ethnology of Paraguay and 
his unrivaled collections of native feather-work from that region ; 
by Ernest Volk, on "Cache finds from ancient village sites in New 
Jersey," in which it was shown that in two cases the villagers had 
brought together small hoards of rudely shaped pieces of argillite j 
and by Mr. F. H. Cushing, on the "Cliff Dwellers," in which the 
place of their peculiar culture development was shown to be prob- 
ably intermediary between that of the archaic nomad and the highest 
phases of progress in the region. It was also made apparent that 
thfe Zufii Indians were formerly cliff-dwellers, as, according to the 
best scientific authorities, were other tribes of the region at one or 
more periods of their history, the occupation extending down to 
the present period in well-verified cases. It may well be noted 
here that these conclusions were antagonized by the extraordinary 
and utterly unreliable teachings of the principal exhibitor of cliff- 
dwellers' remains on the exposition grounds, through whose agency 
many erroneous notions respecting these remains have been dissemi- 
nated among the people of the country. 

One afternoon session was devoted to papers relating to anthro- 
pologic exhibits in the Government building, where the Smith- 
sonian Institution, National Museum, and Bureau of Ethnology had 
brought together a display, consisting largely of new and valuable 
materials relating to ethnology and archeology. Prof. O. T. Mason, 
representing the National Museum, explained the plan on which 
the ethnologic exhibit was made. The well-known map of linguistic 
families north of Mexico, prepared by Major J. W. Powell, was taken 
as a basis on which to assemble the materials. The aim was to have 
each leading linguistic stock of peoples represented by collections of 
art products and by groups of life-sized figures engaged in charac- 
teristic arts and industries arranged serially in the alcoves. The 
groups illustrate the arts of weaving, basket-making, pottery, mill- 
ing, baking, tanning, stone-working, silversmithing, bark-writing, 
pictography, etc., and various games and ceremonies. Numerous 
other figures are intended to illustrate costumes, physical characters. 
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habits, and customs. Lack of time for preparation and limitations 
of space prevented the full development of a scheme that promises 
to be of much importance in object-teaching and museum arrange- 
ment. The linguistic stock map aided the speaker in setting forth 
the distinctions to be drawn between the four fundamental concepts 
of ethnology, to wit : i. Blood or race, which is a purely zoological 
idea; 2. Languages, studied in themselves and as indices of race; 
3. Nationality, which is a purely social notion ; 4. Arts, which be- 
long even more to region than to tribe or language or race. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, representing the Bureau of Ethnology, called 
attention to the exhibits of archeologic material made by the Museum 
and Bureau. The principal exhibit illustrated systematically for the 
first time the arts of mining and quarrying and the manufacture of 
stone implements by the aborigines. Illustration of the history of 
flaked stone implements by the classification and grouping of quarry- 
shop products was the leading feature of the Exhibit. Diagrams 
were presented intended to show that stone implements must be 
studied iq the same manner as the naturalist studies living creatures. 
There is a development of the individual implement from its incep- 
tion in the raw material through a series of stages to the perfected 
state. There is an evolution of species, beginning with the first 
stone implement shaped by the hand of man and advancing through 
the ages, changing, specializing, and differentiating until the various 
groups, the species, orders, and families are developed. A full and 
correct interpretation of the varied phenomena of implement-making 
is essential to the student who would venture to employ the products 
of men's hands in the elucidation of his early history. 

Mr. F. H. Cushing, of the Bureau of Ethnology, spoke of the Zufii 
dramatic recital of the epic ritual of creation illustrated in the exhibit 
by a group of the three leading priestly characters engaged in that 
ceremonial. 

Dr. Cyrus Adler, curator of religions in the National Museum, 
described the exhibit illustrative of the history of religions and re- 
viewed the subject of the representation of his department of investi- 
gation in the museums of the world. He described the collections 
of the Musee Guimet at Paris, the Lateran Museum at Rome, the 
Arab Museum at Cairo, and Other religious collections, as well as 
special displays, such as the Papal exhibitions in Rome in 1887, 
the Anglo-Jewish exhibition in London in the same year, and others. 

56 
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In concluding he outlined a scheme for a section of religions in the 
United States National Museum, which is to be set up in the near 
future. 

The wonderfully varied exhibits of the Columbian Exposition 
afforded ample diversion to the members of the congress. One 
evening was spent witnessing dances of the Kwakiutl Indians of 
the northwest coast, and visits to the Midway Plaisance, with its 
American Indian and Eastern primitive villages, oriental and bar- 
barian dances, oriental jugglers, trained animals, ancient Greek 
portraits, German museum, etc., were features of the occasion. 
The closing event on Saturday evening was a dinner served at the 
German restaurant, on which occasion speeches of gratulation and 
farewell were made. 

Concluding Remarks. — The Anthropologic Congress of itself 
probably marks no epoch in the history of the science of anthro- 
pology, taking rather the character of a suitable-and withal satis- 
factory feature of the Columbian Exposition, serving an important 
function in giving emphasis to the value of the great assemblage of 
anthropological material there brought together. The great rich- 
ness of the American field of investigation was made apparent to 
all. The importance of the outcome of the whole group of anthro- 
pologic features connected with the fair depends largely on tlie 
action of Chicago with respect to the opportunity of the century 
in museum-making. 

A plan has been matured looking to the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the congress. Members have raised a fund of upward 
of five hundred dollars, but it is estimated that one thousand 
dollars or more will be necessary to publish the volume of some 
five hundred pages required to accommodate the papers in a com- 
plete form. It is much to be regretted that the exposition did not 
provide for the publication in good style of the reports of all the 
congresses auxiliary, for they mark (not in all cases, however, as 
they should mark) the status of progress in all departments of 
culture at the present day. No other memorial can hope to com- 
pare in permanence and in completeness of record with that made 
possible by the art of printing, and the published memorials of 
this exposition must be the bases for comparisons of progress at all 
succeeding Columbian expositions and, for that matter, all other 
like celebrations. 



